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CHAPTER Hi.

HUMANISTIC EDUCATION.

WE have described the two principal educational systems
of the Pagan world. Whatever effects the introduction
of Christianity wrought, it was only to be expected that
it should bring about a great change in the character of
education. It recognised no difference between slave
and free, it gave women an honourable position by the
side of men, it considered the individual not as existing
only fo? the benefit of the State, but laid stress on the
personaLrakttions between God and each of His creatures.
It did not regarcl education at mainly of political import-
ance, but estimated it by its bearing on the development
of the spiritual life. It was natural that the Christian
education should take at first an ecclesiastical character.
The first pressing need was to provide ministrants of all
grades for the service of the Church, and it was only as a
favour that laymen were gradually allowed to partake of
this instruction. But even in the age of the Fathers we
find that the curriculum was not confined within these
narrow limits. The Greeks were more liberal in their
views than the Latins. The great Origen at Alexandria
added philosophy, geometry, grammar, and rhetoric to
the ecclesiastical course, and read with his pupils the
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